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Women Shoemakers 


HREE women shoemakers exhibited . 


their products at the sixth annual ex- 
position of Women’s Arts and Industries. 
Bach came to her unusual business by a 
different way and each is stamping her 
work with different characteristics. Mary 
Bendelari chanced upon it by designing a 
pair of shoes for herself which aroused ad- 
miration among her friends. Isabel 
- Henne grew up in a shoe factory managed 
by her mother. Mrs. Hayes inherited a 
business from her husband. But despite 
these differences in approach and accom- 


plishment, the three are alike in that they | 


are proving markedly successful in their 
undertakings. 


Women Jockeys 


HREE women jockeys were the sole 


riders in this year’s race for the his- 
toric town plate in Newmarket, England, 
established and endowed by Charles II. 
This race was won by a woman for the 
first time in 1925. 


Woman Aviator Marries 


EARLY every issue of Equat Ricuts 

heralds some achievement in aviation 
by Mrs. Elliott-Lynn, England’s most dis- 
tinguished woman aviator, the first wom- 
an to loop-the-loop in England, and the 
holder of the record for altitude attained 
in light airplanes. So, this week we men- 
tion that Mrs. Elliott-Lynn was recently 
married to Sir James Heath, a coal and 
iron magnate. Equat Ricuts has always 
wanted to know Mrs. Elliott-Lynn’s name, 
as the English Feminist papers and the 
press dispatches never carried it. We 
learned why, for she signed the church 
register as “Sophia Catherina Theresa 
Mary Pierce Evans Elliott Lynn, widow.” 
She is 30 years old, and her husband is 75. 


Woman Court Bailiff 


OLFA J. REID of Drexel Hill, Penn- 

sylvania, is the first woman ever to 

be appointed bailiff in a United States 

Court. Mrs. Reid is 35 years old, and has 

been interested in politics for fifteen 
years. 


A “‘Nomenclator’’ 


AURA LEE ROGERS of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, has built up for herself 
what is perhaps a unique occupation— 
finder of names and slogans. She names 
estates, country places, homes, real estate 
developments, and new inventions, and 
evolves trade names and slogans for all 
sorts of products, including foods, fabrics, 
collars, dolls, sports, et cetera. 


tions?” ; 


Feminist Notes 


A Woman Metallurgist 


NNE NICHOLAS HIRD is probably 
the only woman research metallur- 


gist in the United States. She is the only 


woman member of a mining engineers’ as- 
sociation, and the only woman delegate 
to a recent steel convention. 

When she first sought work in her field 
she met the customary obstacle of preju- 
dice. Of this she says: 

“One of the reasons women have not 
taken it up seems to be the loneliness of 


working entirely with men. That is one . 


of the things the woman who breaks into 
a new industry must overcome. She is an 
outsider, something of an intruder, and 
to convince her associates she must ex- 
pect to do more than ordinarily good 
work. Men are fair, and when a woman 


has proven that she is capable of working 


with them, they accept her as an equal 
and help her as much as they can. When 
I first went into this work I worked for a 
man who believes that a woman’s only 
place is in the home. He would not allow 
his daughter to earn a living. It was diffi- 
cult to convince him that a woman can 


do serious work with men, but in the end | 


it was his fairness that helped me to get 
my present position. In spite of his 
prejudices he gave me every opportunity 
to do good work. . 
“Tf a woman wants to do work like 
this she must find an employer who is 
willing to give her a chance. When metal- 
lurgy first interested me I wrote to a large 
steel corporation for a position. The 


answer was very polite, but the writer — 


could not resist showing his curiosity. 
‘What interest can a woman have in 
steel?’ he inquired. Given an-employer 
who is willing to accept his woman metal- 
lurgist on an equal basis with the men in 
the laboratory, the work has fascinating 
opportunities for the woman chemist. I 


should like to see more women in the — 


field.” 


Economic Equality Discussed in Australia 
HE annual report of the League of 
Women Voters of Manly, New South 

Wales, shows that the question of women’s 

position in the economic world is of vital 

interest there. Some of the subjects for 
meetings during the last year were: 

“Equal Pay for Equal Work”; “Should 

Women Engage in Remunerative Occupa- 

“Should Our Daughters Be 

Given Business Careers?”. Political 

topics included “The Value of Women’s 

Political Citizenship” and “Women’s 

Work on Municipal Councils.” 


Equal Rights 
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Reforms in India 


HE Indian Government is bringing in 
4 a bill to raise the age of marriage of 


girls to 12 and boys to 15, but the women 


of India are demanding that the age of 
marriage be raised to 16 for girls and 21 
for boys, and that the age of consent be 
raised to 14 and 16. 

The bill brought in by V. Ramdas to 
prohibit the Devadasi system of dedi- 
cating girls to temples was debated, but 
the Government declined to bring in any 
bill on the question, Devadasi is not prac- 
ticed in all Indian provinces, but is preva- 
lent in the Madras presidency. 


Lowest Men Get More Than Highest 


Women 


E DROIT DES FEMMES quotes from 
L’Oeuvre part of an article by Maria 
Verone concerning the giving of smaller 
increases in pay to women than to men in 
the administrative departments of the 
Government. Mme. Verone complains 
that the trained technical woman worker 
is paid no more than an untrained wom- 
an, and that in all departments employing 
technical workers, men in the lowest 
grade receive 400 francs more than women 
in the highest grade. Le Droit -des 


Femmes asks what protest the General 


Federation of Labor is going to make 
against this injustice to women. Mme. 
Verone is a member of the International 
Advisory Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party. 


Uniform Nationality Statute | 
ELENE ROMNICIANO, secretary of 
the. International Council of Women 
and member of the International Ad- 
visory Council of the National Woman’s 
Party, contributes to La Francaise an 
article on the codification of interna- 
tional law. The editor comments that 
this subject is of especial interest to wom- 
en because it deals with the laws of na- 
tionality, including the nationality of 
married women. It is not enough, she ob- 
serves, for each country to legislate sepa- 
rately on this subject. All countries 
should agree upon a uniform statute con- 
cerning the nationality of married women. 


One Woman's Work in Spain 
IKLSIA REGIS, editor of La Voz 
de la Mujer, in addition to her work 
in editing this Feminist magazine in 
Madrid, is the founder and director of an 
Agricultural School for Women and a 
school in which girls are taught printing. 
She is also a municipal counsellor of 


Madrid. Women have the municipal vote 
in Spain. 
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native art of her country is the aim 
of Ragini Devi, Hindu dancer and 
singer now in the United States. 

Ragini is a pioneer in more than one 
way. Of the Brahmin caste (she always 
wears the caste mark between her eye- 
browa, as shown in John Clark Tidden’s 
drawing of her on the cover of this issue 
of Equa Rieuts), she was expected, not 
to sing and dance professionally, but to 
live a life of seclusion, with a husband 
chosen by her father. But Ragini chose 
otherwise. She married a man of her own 


EF REEDOM and beauty through the 


choice, a chemist. She decided to exalt 


to the highest point possible the Hindu 
dancing and the Hindu music which she 
loved. Then she decided to bring the 
music and dance of her native land, au- 
thentic and unadulterated, to America. 

Mrs. Taraknath Das, who is well known 
to the members of the National Woman’s 
Party, quotes her in the Modern Review 
of Calcutta as saying: 

“One of the finest phases of Hindu life 
—their music and dancing—must not be 


allowed to remain unknown to the world. 
The world should know of it; and the 


- great masters should ponder over the 


possibility of its revival and renovation 


for the whole world. Russian music and © 


dancing have acquired distinction in the 
world of fine arts; similarly, if properly 
interpreted, Hindu music and dancing 
can very easily do the same. Some people 
who love Hindu music and dancing must 
give their lives for it. I love India and I 
am trying to find the beauty of my life 
through Hindu music and dancing to 
which I have consecrated my life.” 

Not only does she dance, but she sings 


French 


NE of the speakers at the recent 
() Congress of Industrial Chemists 
was Mlle. Paris, founder and direc- 
tor of the Women’s Electro-Mechanical 
Institute in France. She told the con- 
gress that one could no longer treat of 
any branch of social activity without 
mentioning the place of women in it. 
Writing in Quotidien of this unusual 
school and its founder, Mme. Brunot says: 
“Women are now effecting the conquest 
of factories for the manufacture of elec- 
trical measuring appliances. In shops 
for the manufacture of telephones and 
telephone apparatus, in paint factories, 
they are readily taken on. * * * * Indus- 
trialists who have made a place in their 


the songs of her people, and plays the 
sitar and the tambura exquisitely. Her 
devotion to her native art is such that 
she refuses to confuse it with Occidental 


music in order to give it a more imme- 


diately popular appeal. Her dancing and 
the Hindu songs she sings have the charm 
and profundity of authenticity and utter 
sincerity. 

Mrs. Das says of this aspect of her art: 


“Fortunately, Ragini Devi is not an 
ordinary dancer or singer; but she is an 
artist of extraordinary ability. She, with 
her thorough knowledge of Hindu and 
Western music, is trying to give that in- 
terpretation of music and dancing of the 
Hindus which the West can appreciate 
and understand. She interprets the 


music, ancient and modern, including the 


spirit of the sublimest poems of Dr. 
Rabingranath Tagore, depicting pathos, 
love, and guileless simplicity, where vul- 
garity has no place. She is imbued with 
a spirit of exaltation in beauty and con- 
scious of her mission.” 


AGINIT’S next plan is to return to 


India and there try to bring about a 


revival of the ancient Hindu classic music 
and dancing which she feels have been 
neglected. She feels that Hindu women 


should achieve their freedom, not by 


Westernization, but by realization of 
their freedom and equality through their 
native culture and religion. 

Ragini points out that originally the 


women of the Brahmin caste were not 


secluded. Their seclusion came when the 
Mohammedan religion was introduced 
into India, and the Hindu women re- 
mained in their homes more because they 


declare themselves satisfied. The proof 
of their satisfaction is that they offer 
more jobs to women.” 

French women, Mme. Brunot tells us, 
are indebted to Mlle. Paris for finding 
these new openings for their activity. She 
not only pointed them out. Wishing to 
aid young girls who found themselves 
obliged to work, she established the Wom- 
en’s Electro-Mechanical Institute. One 
of a large family, she earned her living 
by giving lessons. But giving lessons 
does not assure one’s future, so Mlle. 


_ Paris took her bachelor’s degree in science 


and became the first woman admitted 
to the Electro-Mechanical Institute at 
Grenoble. 
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Ragini—Hindu Dancer 


refused to mingle with the Mohammedans 
than because they were kept in subjection 
to the men of their families. From this 
came their eventual subjection. ; 

Like the Women’s Indian Association, 
Ragini hopes to see the women of India 
freed without a loss of their own culture 
and religion. She is interested in gym- 
nastics and dancing for Indian women— 
through using her art to help Indian 
women attain their own freedom. 


ARTICULARLY is Ragini interested 

in the religious and folk dances of her 
people. As a child she watched the pro- 
fessional dancers who used the folk dances 
and the religious dances, and alone she 
would practice these dances and the exer- 
cises necessary to develop the strength and 


agility of body they demanded. As her 


talent developed, she then worked under 
instruction, and as a result she is prob- 
ably unique in bringing to America the 
pure art of the Hindu dance. 

She has recently entered another field 
new to the women of her country. Hav- 
ing become acquainted with Leopold Sto- 
kowski, director of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, through her art, she 
is now helping introduce the music of 
America to India, as well as the music 
and dancing of India to America. She 
has written articles on Stokowski’s music 
for Indian, periodicals, concurrently with 
his visit to India. 

Beautiful, graceful, and brilliant in 
mind as well as in the beauty of her 
dancing and her music, and true to the 
traditions of her people, Ragini should be 
a powerful force for the education and 
development of the women of her country 
when she returns. | 


Women Electrical Engineers 


factories for women machine operators. 


She became an engineer. She obtained 
practical experience in a factory. She 
perceived the many resources which in- 
dustrial careers could offer to girls. 


HE idea of the Women’s Electro- 

Mechanical Institute was born, and it 
immediately took shape. Mlle. Paris had 
neither resources nor connections, but 
she had the art of persuasion. 

The School of Arts and Crafts con- 
sented to provide lecture rooms. M. Guil- 
let, director of the Central School, gave 
the use of a laboratory. The start was 
made. The director herself, as an unpaid 
professor, gave most of the lectures. The 
institute began its third year this fall. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY | 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure fer women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
-relationships. 


tak LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.1 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CwarLes E, Curtis. 
Intrvduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925, 
by Rw@PRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Margaret Whittemore, Calif. 


By Their Fruits 

ECAUSE with the achievement of the franchise women have not over 

B night established the millenium, critics of Equal Rights, mainly anti- 

feminists, complain that women have accomplished nothing with the 

vote. They fling what they choose to regard as our glowing prophecies in our 
teeth and clamor for the redeeming of pledges we never made. 

“Women are just as corrupt as men,” they say—as if that were any reason 
for giving men a monopoly of politics and public office! “Half the time they 
do not vote and the other half they vote just about as the men do.” 

But tarry a moment, good friends. Rome was not built in a day, nor do 
we picture Paradise and Equal Rights as synonymous. As with men, so with 
women time and thought as well as freedom are required to reach perfection. 
_ Hence we repudiate root, branch and stock the accusation that we prom- 
ised, but have failed to deliver Heaven upon earth as the price of our 
enfranchisement. 

On the other hand, we assert, and are here to prove our claim by tangible 
evidence, that the small measure of Equal Rights already accorded to women 
has borne characterful fruit, wholesome and plentiful, in full proportion. 

One bit of evidence that may have escaped our readers is that when Ger- 


Inany became a republic and wrote Equal Rights into her constitution the 


abolition of the old system of the regulation of prostitution was straightway 
undertaken. A bill for this purpose was introduced, but it encountered much 
criticism from various quarters. After being debated and amended for eight 
years it has at last become law, and it came into force on October 1, 1927. 
Under this law the old regulation system disappears; namely, the enrollment | 
of a special class of women under the arbitrary control of the police. While 
the act as it stands is far from perfect, still it represents a most significant 
step forward. It definitely prohibits brothel keeping and segregated areas 
and applies to all persons without distinction of sex. The control of venereal 
disease is entrusted to the sanitary authorities, who. have compulsory oer 
applicable to men and women alike. 

Thus we see as one of the by- products of the Equal Rights clause in the 
German constitution a definite break with the old doctrine of the “double 
standard.” To comprehend fully the significance of this change requires an 
acquaintance with the old, as well as with the new, Germany. If Equal Rights: 
had accomplished nothing but this one result in Germany, it would have fully 
justified its adoption by the German people. 


Going Up 
OUR is not a very large number, but its implication becomes enormous 
when applied to women in Congress and when set against our one-time 
zero representation in the National Government. Let it be remarked 
that this year more women—four in the House of Representatives—take their 
places in Congress than ever before in the Nation’s history. 

Three of these members of Congress are Republicans who take the seats 
occupied by their husbands, and the fourth is Mrs. Mary T. Norton, New 
Jersey, the only woman Democrat ever elected to Congress. She is the first 
of her sex to attain that place from a State east of the Mississippi. 

Mrs. Florence P. Kahn, California, was elected to the seat occupied by her 
late husband, Julius Kahn, in the Sixty- ninth Congress, and was re-elected 
for the session which opens next Monday. 

Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, widow of Representative John Rogers, Massa- 
chusetts, also was re-elected to a seat in the coming session. She had served 
as the representative of two Presidents—Harding and Coolidge—in care of 
disabled veterans, and in 1924 she was a, Presidential elector. 

Mrs. Katherine Langley, who was elected to the Seventieth Congress mete 
the Tenth Kentucky district, took the place of her husband, John W. Langley 
who resigned because he was convicted of a prohibition law conspiracy. Mrs. 
Langley is the only new woman member. 

Mrs. Norton served in the Sixty-ninth Congress and was re-elected. 

According to the Associated Press, “the fact that the woman group of 
Representatives already is the largest in the history of Congress, is taken by 
political followers to mean that the women’s contingent is cues | to continue 
to increase.” 

Thus we see that when it comes to a question of multiplication 4 and 0 are 
teetotally different even if, as we have admitted, four isn’t a very large number. 
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Campaign Opens With Deputation and Luncheon 


the prompt adoption of the Equal 

Rights Amendment to the United 
States Constitution will be launched by 
the National Woman’s Party on the open- 
ing day of the Seventieth Congress, De- 
cember 5. 

A deputation of officers and members 
of the National Woman’s Party will call 
on Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on December 5, to urge the imme- 
diate and favorable report of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

The Equal Rights Amendment, reading 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction,” will be 
introduced by Senator Charles Curtis of 
Kansas as soon as the Seventieth Con- 
gress convenes. The resolution for the 
amendment will be referred, as usual, to 
the Judiciary Committee, and it is the 
purpose of the Woman’s Party to urge 
the committee to report the resolution 
favorably early in the session, so that ac- 
tion can be obtained during the forth- 
coming session of Congress. | 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the New York World’s Wash- 
ington correspondent forecast that Sena- 
tor Curtis would not introduce the Equal 
Rights Amendment this year, in view of 


q% HE winter’s vigorous campaign for 


the fact that he has announced his candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for 
President. The World’s correspondent 
pointed out that while Kansas is in favor 
of Equal Rights, some national organiza- 
tions are actively opposed to it, and sug- 
gested that Senator Curtis might not care 
to take such a decided stand when he is a 
candidate for President. The article fur- 
ther said that the Woman’s Party might 
not “embarrass” him by pressing him to 
introduce the amendment. 

- But just about the same time the New 
York World’s correspondent was writing 
this, Senator Curtis was reminding the 
Washington correspondent of EQuaL 
Ricuts that he had never let political ex- 
pediency prevent him from supporting 
the rights of women. He referred to the 
fact that he had come out for woman suf- 
frage before Kansas women could vote, 


and had lost support on that account. 


The Woman’s Party is proud that the 

sponsor for the Equal Rights Amendment 
is a man who does not compromise his 
convictions merely because he is a candi- 
date for President. 
“Of course,” was Senator Curtis’ 
answer when he was asked if he intended 
to reintroduce the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. | 

Maud Younger, Congressional chair- 
man, is in charge of the deputation. Jane 


Norman Smith, newly elected chairman 
of the National Council of the Woman’s 


_ Party, will speak. 


Members will assemble at National 
Headquarters at 12.30 P. M. to start to 
Senator Norris’ office. 

Following the deputation, a luncheon 
honoring Mrs. Smith on this, her first 
public appearance in Washington since 
her election to the chairmanship, will be 
held at National Headquarters. The 
deputation expects to see Senator Norris 
at 1 P. M., and the luncheon will begin at 
1.30 P. M. Edith Houghton Hooker, for- 
mer chairman of the National Council, 
will speak. | 

After the luncheon the National Coun- 
cil will hold its regular monthly meeting 
at Headquarters. 

Mrs. Smith and other officers will re- 
main in Washington several days to see 
members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee who will meet in Washington De- 


cember 6. The committee will be asked — 


to urge the members of the Republican 


Party in Congress to press for the imme- 
diate passage of the Equal Rights Amend- 


ment. 


When the Democratic National Com- 
mittee meets here in January its mem- 
bers will also be asked to urge the Demo- 


cratic members of Congress to support the 
amendment. 


German W.1I.L. for Industrial Equality 


man Section of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Free- 

dom unanimously adopted a resolution 
urging League groups all over Germany 
to do everything in their power to bring 
about economic equality for women in 
Germany. 


he HE recent convention of the Ger- 


Gertrud Baer, distinguished Feminist — 


and pacifist, who is a member of the In- 
ternational Advisory Council of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, introduced the 
resolution for economic equality. The 
resolution specifically mentioned indus- 
trial legislation for women only as “an 
essential obstacle to equality.” This sec- 
tion of the resolution read: } 


“<«Protective’ laws for women are 
an essential obstacle for this equality. 
So-called ‘protective’ laws practically 
turn out to exclude women from 
higher paid jobs. It is therefore con- 
sidered to be the urgent duty of all ~ 
German Women’s International 
League groups to collect all the mate- 
rial possible in their local work in 
order to fight in public and with the 


legislative bodies those laws which 
are wrongly called ‘protective laws 
for working women.’ ” 


The resolution was adopted without a 
dissenting vote. 

It will be recalled that the interna- 
tional congress of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom in 
Dublin last year adopted a strong resolu- 
tion for industrial equality. 

This resolution, introduced by Char- 
lotte Despard, veteran worker for women’s 
rights in England and Ireland, now a 
member of the Woman’s Party’s Interna- 
tional Advisory Council, read: 


“Whereas, women all over the 
world are today denied full equality, 
although it is of vital importance that 
they have power to direct with au- 
thority their own lives and equally 
with men the affairs of the world; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this Congress of 
the Women’s International League 

for Peace and Freedom affirms its be- 


lief in the political, social, and eco- 
nomic equality of the sexes, and in 
the right of women to equal oppor- 
tunity and recognition in the indus- 
trial field.” 


The German Section, therefore, is carry- 


_ ing out the affirmed conviction of the in- 


ternational organization, as well as the 
wishes of its own members, in working 
for industrial equality and against labor 
legislation based on sex alone. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that Soviet Russia has just issued a 
manifesto authorizing the introduction of 
the seven-hour day in certain industries. 
This is industrial legislation based on the 
nature of the work, and not on the sex 
of the worker. The seven-hour day will 
apply to men and women alike in the in- 
dustries which the Supreme Economic 


Council selects as needing the shorter 
work-day. | 


Nearly half a hundred towns and cities 


were represented in the meeting of the 
German Section of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom in 
Duisburg on October 29-31. 
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the Feminist in this “Short History 
of Women”—so much of both, in 
fact, that a review can be no more than 
the merest taste of the brew. Further- 
more, there is plan and purpose, logically 
conceived and ably executed, of which 
many essential details must be omitted. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies disclaims all in- 
tention of being impertinent or subjective. 
He wishes to be understood as not claim- 
ing to set forth any personal insight into 
the female character, but he says there 
is a strict sense in which his book can 
claim to be an objective analysis of the 
female character in that it tries to ex- 
plain the forces and the elements which 
combined to produce the mythical female 
which obsessed our immediate ancestors 
and whose spectre still haunts today. 
He traces the female character from 
the beginning to its maturity and then 
leaves it, as he says, “to the withering 


T ter are both meat and spice for 


blast of Mary Wollstonecraft and the 


movement for emancipation which she 
founded.” He sets up a biological back- 
ground for his analysis of the supersti- 
tions which created the persistent myth. 
The partial explanations thus furnished 
by biology he professes to use as a meas- 
ure of the “ignorance and perversity” 
with which humanity has acted toward 
the “mystery of sex”—the obsession of 
nine out of every ten human beings. He 
holds that the history of women remains 
a mystery as long as sex remains a mys- 
tery, and that the wise and good men who 
have made idiots of themselves almost 
every time they mentioned the social rela- 
tions of the sexes, did so simply because 
they did not know biology. Fictions were 
invented to explain differences between 
men and women which were obvious, but 
“mysterious” because not understood, and 
it is the false ideas which have taken the 
place of the true facts that have shaped 


the miserable history of women, rather 


than the real differences. These false 
ideas have been linked in various ways 
and through these various combinations 
history has evolved ; the outlook on women 
being dictated during each period by this 
or that combination of ideas concerning 
them, and by the ideals and interests that 
occupied men’s minds. Some ideas, when 
they dominate, are always destructive of 
women’s happiness, such as the idea of 
military glory. 

“But,” continues Mr. Langdon-Davies’ 
thinking, “if war and military glory have 
lent a hand to the enslaving of women, 
there is another idea which has done even 
worse things to them when it has been 
allowed to become an obsession—the idea 
of immortality.” 

The thread of this challenging thought 
runs through a large part of the “history” 
as Mr. Langdon-Davies sees it. Following 


By John Langdon-Davies, 
(The Viking Press, New York) 
Reviewed by Sue S. White 


it, he proceeds from the ancient pagan 
symbolism of fertility rituals to an 
analysis of the attitude of religions and 
philosophies of later days, until he 
reaches the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Then he skips over the entire 
movement for emancipation and looks at 
the future. He studies primitive belief 


_ because he says it is essential for under- 


standing ourselves today, as we are 


savages yet with regard to women. 


He says: “Once reproduction and fer- 
tility are despised, women are. degraded ; 
men wrapped up in their own souls see 
in them merely a temptation to linger 
from the really important aim in life. 
Women can make men desire life; what 


more wicked, since death is the gateway - 


to perfection? Immortality, life in death, 
cannot become the constant mistress of 
man’s thoughts unless on equal terms 
with sterility, death in life. * * * * * 
When men gave up the worship of fer- 
tility, the one anchor against the storm 
of sex antagonism was gone; in the first 


thousand years of Christianity women | 


drifted hopelessly in a storm of horror 
and despair. Not until the Renaissance, 
the rebirth, the new discovery of the 
divinity of fertility, did they begin once 
more to raise their heads. Immortality 


ceased to be an obsession and old age, 


its stepping-stone, was discredited; youth 
triumphed and with it women, through 
whom alone can the world renew its 
youth. * * * * * Though all savages did 
not treat the women the better for their 
power over the crops, nor, of course, even 
believe in such a power, we cannot but 
see that women have more to gain in 
dignity and happiness from the crude 
ideas of the savage, than from the crude 
ideas of the saint.” 

The safeguards of women’s happiness 
are, he states, worship of fertility, the 
right to work, and respect as for a ra- 
tional being. The first was temporarily 
destroyed by early Christianity, the sec- 
ond by the industrial revolution, and he 
infers that the third has hardly yet set in. 


S to the degradation of women by 
Christianity, he quotes the early 
church fathers, and their interpretation 
of the older scriptures and their accept- 
ance of Hebrew mythology, as God- 


Inspired truth. 


“It is not to impugn the beauty of the 
solitary Nazarene, nor to question a word 
of His wisdom, to assert that beyond all 
possible doubt the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity degraded women, filled them with 
despair, made their life purposeless, to 
an extent which has rarely been equaled 


upon the degradation of women. 


Equal Rights 
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in the whole history of mankind. * * * * 
Christianity, the fierce, passionate, revo- 
lutionary force that it was in the early 
days, assailed with bitterness and cruelty 
all that in savage belief, in paganism, 
high or low, ministered to joy in women 
and respect for them; and accentuated 
and exalted all that brought them suffer- 
ing and contempt.” 


HE five books of Moses he calls the 

“five lashes upon the naked back of 
woman.” Of the story of the temptation 
and fall of Eve as related in Genesis he 
says: “It is hard to believe that any words 
written by man have ever done so much 
harm to women as these, which genera- 
tions have claimed were written by the 
Holy Spirit. Without any doubt they 
have set the seal for Christian peoples 
They 
were interpreted by a line of teachers, 
beginning with St. Paul, in such a sense 
as to make women expiate eternally the 
bringing of death into the world and all 
our woes. In them has been found ade- 
quate sanction for treating women as in- 
ferior beings, for subjecting them to 
wrongs, both spiritual and temporal, for 
carrying on the reign of the most savage 
of all superstitions.” 

Also, Eve was created from Adam’s rib, 
and “the burning faith and fanaticism 
of a small group of men, haunted by 
memories of the evil spirits and dead 
bones of the desert whence they came, 
was to spread the literal belief in these 
words throughout the world, until all 
the enemies of women dwelling in men’s 
complexes and mental conflicts could 
roost in its branches.” 

Without going into the “intimate psy- 
chology” of St. Paul (one wonders what 
Mr. Langdon-Davies would suggest this 
to be), it is pointed out that a literal be- 
lief in the story of man’s fall and a literal 
belief in the story of woman’s creation 
from man’s side deeply influenced the. 
attitude of the apostle toward women. 

“There can be no defense, then, to the 
impeachment that the early Christian 
fathers incorporated into the new religion 
the old fear of woman’s uncleanness, the 
old belief in her inferiority to men, the old 
desire to hold in subjection; and the 
basis of the whole regimen, which the 
fathers sought to impose upon Christian 
women, was seclusion as strict as in any 
Arabian or Semitic household, but seclu- 
sion with a different end in view. * * * * 
Instead of this being to provide a wife 


for a mortal husband, it was to provide 


brides for Christ Himself. A nunnery was 
no more than a seraglio purged of all 
mundane love and filled instead with 
phantasies of a hardly more spiritual 
union.” 


Pan became the Devil, while the priests 
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of the church blasphemed beauty, and the | 


body and even maternity and marriage. 
Women became the witch, the nun, or the 
lady, not one of whom found a satisfac- 
tory solution to the problem of living. 
“All of them lived on, however, into mod- 
ern times, changed in detail but ever 
fundamentally the same. The period of 
witches had scarcely begun,” he says, 
“when the Renaissance was supposed to 
have set man’s spirits free and it lasted 
until revolutionary Europe awoke from 
the older superstitions; the nun, secular- 
ized, and denied the hopes of nuptials 
with Christ, lives among us as the product 
of prudery and mistaken virtue; often, 
indeed, she is a married woman who finds 
even marriage weighed down with the old 
views of the wickedness of sex, which 
lead now as ever to beliefs in the essen- 
tial wickedness of women. The lady, alas, 
is everywhere, more of a parasite than 
ever; more neurotic and unsettled, less 
capable of hiding herself from the pains 
of ennui; her men have sheathed the 
sword and learned salesmanship instead 
of the art of tourneys, they worship the 
god of business, rather than Mars, the 
god of war; but it is all the same to the 


lady and her life is as empty as ever be- 
fore.” 


S O says this historian, adding that for 
women, the middle ages, if not ancient 


history, “lasted far longer than they did 


for society as a whole, and for them the 
date which corresponds in importance to 
that of the discovery of America, the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, or the Reforma- 


RS. O. H. P. BELMONT, on her 
return from a year abroad, states 
that the slow progress of the suf- 

frage movement in France is due to the 
strong opposition of elderly senators who 
have never been convinced that women 
are intellectually their equals. As a 
Frenchwoman much interested in the suf- 
frage movement, may I offer a word of 
explanation, or rather of rectification? 


The honorable old gentlemen of the 
French Senate have too much common 
sense not to know that women are poten- 
tially their equals. But for them to pub- 
licly admit it, and, what is more, to po- 
litically recognize it, is another matter. 
And they will not do so for many reasons: 

First, and most important, is the fact 
that whoever holds a privilege—and vot- 
ing is still that in France—is often re- 
luctant to willingly and generously re- 
nounce it. 


2. Some senators believe that the vote 
of the peasant women, who are for the 
most part devout Catholics, would bring 
about an increased influence of the clergy 


tion, is 1774: and the event is the publi- 
cation of the “Vindication of the Rights 
of Women.” 

From this date started women’s eman- 
cipation—educational, political, economic, 
and more recently the beginning of her 
emotional emancipation. It is quite im- 
possible, says the historian (of the future 
now) to say what will happen in the fu- 
ture to human relationships, but he does 


claim this: 


“We know from experience that when 
economic institutions change, emotional 
relationships change also. We know also 
that a very great deal of what has been 
said in the past about emotions has been 
dictated by purely selfish economic 
thought; men having forced women into 
an unfavorable position have convinced 
themselves and women also that this posi- 
tion is the best for them.” . 


OOKING at the very recent past, con- 
sidering the present, and peeping 
into the future, one thing is apparent to 
Mr. Langdon-Davies, and he gives ex- 
pression to it: : 

“The old Feminists expected that this 
emancipation would destroy the dual 
standard of morality by making it un- 
necessary for women to wait about to 
catch their men. Men, therefore, they 
thought, would have to behave themselves 
better in order to gain favor; but they 
reckoned without their daughters, who 
have done away with the dual standard 
well enough, but not by demanding Gala- 
hads so much as by themselves becoming 
Aspasias. * * * * * Moreover, the final 
drama in this emotional emancipation is 


Suffrage in France 


By Simone France 


(Reprinted from the New York Times of 
November 13, 1927) 


and an effective reaction against the hard- 
won seperation of Church and State. 


3. Others contend that the vote of 
women in industry—whose numbers have 
greatly increased since the pre-war period 
—and who are, generally speaking, of a 
socialistic tendency, would boom the radi- 
cal movement in France. 


Two widely different conclusions. Of 


course, the conservative gentlemen of the 


Senate might come to the realization that 
one tendency would offset the other and 
that the destinies of France would not 
materially swing from its normal course, 


should French women vote. But to see 


the other fellow’s point of view is not a 
thing generally conceded in politics, in 
France any more than in other countries. 
French senators, like all other politicians, 
are careful not to give free rein to the 


_ horse before he is actually galloping down 


the road. 
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being enacted in our time. After all, 
though men have been enemies of women, 
though they invented the female char- 
acter, they have had a ready ally in nature 
itself. By decreeing that the result of a 
free emotional life should be negligible 
and momentary for a man, but permanent 
and devastating for a woman, nature 
made all talk of equality between the 
sexes laughable. The opposition to the 
making public of that knowledge which 
saves women from the penalty of unde- 
sired motherhood is the last and bitterest 
battle waged by man to keep woman in 
subjection. Men know that so long as 
women are under the sentence which na- 
ture decreed for them, all talk about emo- 
tional freedom is innocuous; and since 
men have a terror beyond all others of 
what would happen to their vested inter- 


ests should this last security fail them, — 


we see a battle of the sexes and one sex 
with its back to the wall fighting the 
thing which will devastate the whole 
structure of the female character.” 

With this mythical character out of the 
way, Mr. Langdon-Davies follows present 
tendencies to “their logical conclusions” 
in some very interesting particulars, but 
does so apparently just as a matter of 
entertaining speculation, as he finally pre- 
dicts that long before these tendencies 
have worked to their logical conclusions, 
men and women, as we know them, will 
have ceased to exist; and human nature 
will have forgotten the “he and she.” 

But he admits with all of us that the 


cycle is at present very far from com- 
pletion. 


Now is this state of affairs very dif- 
ferent from that of the United States? 
Not so very. American women had to 
free themselves to be allowed to be po- 
litically free. It is only by concerted ac- 
tion, even militant action, throwing 
bricks and breaking windows, etc., that 
English women won the vote. 

I would not intimate that French 


women should do likewise. Aggressive- 


ness is distasteful to them not only as 
women, but as French people. The French 
are highly individualistic. Combined or- 
ganized action is difficult for them. The 
strength of women in France lies in the 


slow growth of a moral idea by per- 
French. 


suasion, reason and patience. 
women think that feminine charm often 
gets the better of men’s resistance where 
fighting and bold methods would fail. 
They believe in permitting an idea to 
work out through its own force and mo- 
mentum. When, then, and how are 
French women to receive the vote? 

In no different ways than in other coun- 
tries. Turn to Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
where the suffrage movement has been 
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making rapid advance at the very time 

governments were being readjusted. The 
- German Republic brought German women 
the vote. The Turkish Republic brought 
Turkish women emancipation, while Mus- 
solini, in attempting to adjust Italy to 
new needs and realizing that the civiliza- 
tion of a country is related directly to the 
condition of women, gave them enlarged 
rights and opportunities. Itis only when 
the irresistible momentum that interna- 


OMEN of the 

future will 
dominate men, ac- 
cording to John 
Langdon - Davies, 
English scientist 
and writer, in his 
. book “A Short His- 
tory of Women,” just published. 


This prophecy is based upon actual con- 
ditions in America and Russia today and 
on the history of woman’s place in society 
from the earliest days up to the present. 

“American men,” says Langdon-Davies, 
“subjected to the discipline of present 
business methods, must become, as a 


Predicts Women of 
Tomorrow Will 


Rule 

Morning News, 
Wilmington, Del., 
November 10, 1927. 


tional life and the obligation it entails 
move them to do so that. French senators 
will give women. the legislative vote. 
When is this to occur? To those who 
have followed the difficulties of the Gov- 
ernment since the war it is clear that 
should the Poincare Ministry—the most 
able body of men to lead France to finan- 
cial safety under present circumstances— 
fall before achieving its task of financial 
restoration, the old parliamentary system 


Press Comment 


group, less and less interested in life, and 
more and more absorbed in making a 
living. They will become more mechani- 
cal and less imaginative, more absorbed 
in things and less in people. Already 
they have reached the stage where another 


interest excels their interest in women, 


and in this way they resemble the knights 
of chivalry who preferred horses and war 
to women, for they prefer cars and com: 
merce to them. : 

“Finding themselves amply provided 
with the means to do what they like and 
finding also that their own sex is better 
educated, more alive emotionally and 


imaginatively than the other, what will | 
American women do? They will continue 


Equal Rights 


would have proved itself obsolete. It 
would then be necessary to rebuild it to 
meet present needs and revise the consti- 
tution, not alone for the purpose of free- 
ing women, but to adjust the political or- 
ganization of France to the demands and 
exigencies of the time. 

Then, I should think, a political re- 
naissance will take place in France, and 
with it, as a natural consequence, the vote 
for women. 


the process of de-intellectualizing men 
until these become convenient servants; 
they will patronize and dominate the arts 
and literature and reorganize social in- 
stitutions to suit themselves. 


“Binally there will be discovered and 


- elaborated a strange concept, the male 


character, and the male human animal 
will find himself hidden and forgotten be- 
neath an artificial creation embodying all | 


the traits which render him most con- 
venient to his wife. 


Nothing can stop 
this process unless a means can be found 
to prevent any woman being educated and 
to render birth-control a forgotten abber- — 
ration of ancient history.” 


‘News from the Field 


District of Columbia Card Party 
THE card party to be given by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party will be held on 
Tuesday evening, December 6, instead of 
December 3, as originally announced. 
Reservations for the party, at $1 each, 
may be made at National Headquarters, . 
Jennie O. Berliner is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the card party, 
and Maxine Townsend is secretary. Other 
members include: Sheldon Jackson, Mrs. 
Wymond Bradbury, Lucy Cooper Shaw, 
Mary Macarty, Laura Berrien, Mabel Van 
Dyke, and Gladys B. Middlemiss. 


Deputation Waits Upon Rep. Sirovich 
DEPUTATION from his constitu- 
: ency called upon Representative 
William I. Sirovich of the Fourteenth 
Congressional District, New York, on 
November 25, to ask his support of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Mr. Sirovich 
stated that he had worked for woman 
suffrage long before it became popular, 
had worked for equal pay for the women 
school teachers of New York City, and 
had done much for child welfare. He 
seemed unfamiliar with the Equal Rights 
issue, but was ready to study the litera- 
ture left with him. He believes, so he 


said, that women should be in the home; 
that the home is the bulwark of the na- 
tion, and that any one can count on him 
to do anything to preserve the home and 
to make women “queens of the home.” 


Council Meets in Philadelphia 

progress along various 

lines was reported at the meting of 
the National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party in Philadelphia on No- 
vember 17. | 

Further pledges of regular contribu- 
tions were reported at the meeting of the 
budget committee, which preceded the 
council meeting. These pledges will be 
used for organization work in the several 
States, as well as to carry on the work of 
National Headquarters. 

Maud Younger reported that suit in 
condemnation proceedings has been filed 
in the District of Columbia to obtain the 
site of National Headquarters for the new 
Supreme Court building. It is thought 
that hearings will not be completed for 
several months. The hearings have been 
set for January. In the meanwhile the 
committee in charge of deciding on a site 
for future headquarters is working on 
several possible locations. 

A report from Burnita Shelton Mat- 


thews revealed that several State branches 
have requested the Legal Research De- 
partment either to draft Equal Rights 
bills or to inspect bills already drafted 
for introduction into State Legislatures 
which will meet in 1928. This report will 
be published in Equau Rients later. 

Mrs. John C. Martin, member of the 
National Council, was hostess to the 
Council at a luncheon at the Ledger Club 
preceding the meeting of the Council. 
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